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points where his judgment of the editorial function would differ from 
the reviewer's. For example: "them" (1. 3, p. 53) is obviously intended 
for "than"; "right" (1. 4, p. 109) for "regret"; "molesse" (1.1, p. 
84), for "malice"; "standets" (1. 22, p. 189), for "star sets"; "pro- 
jectives" (1. 15, p. 219), for "projectors"; "Lead" (1. 15, p. 227), for 
"head"; "were" (1. 29, p. 228), for "mere"; and "exprints" (1. 12, p. 
281), for "exprmts" (experiments). The reviewer does not doubt that 
the editor copied these mistakes faithfully from the originals but he 
would have protected himself by inserting the obvious word in brackets. 
The same may be said of such misspellings as "weilded" (1. 2, p. 255), 
"banditte" (1.3, ibid.), and "releive" (1. 17, p. 290), and the omission 
of "me" (1. 27, p. 280) and of "the" (1. 20, p. 351). 

The footnotes show a few minor mistakes: "representative" (n. 4, p. 
121), should be "senator," and "Ohio" (n. 2, p. 183), "Michigan"; 
"placed" (n. 1, p. 3) is ambiguous; "May 3" (n. 2, p. 72) should, it 
seems, be "May 8" (cf. p. 99). On page 105 in the sixth line from the end 
of the note there is evidently an omission, and the note as a whole is not 
as clear as it should be. The pronoun is lacking (n. 2, p. 264) and the 
wrong preposition employed (p. 269 and 296). 

These slips are so trivial that it seems useless to mention them were 
it not probable that they will be noted elsewhere. They in no way de- 
tract from the usefulness of the book, and simply show that the editor, 
while a thorough scholar, is human. Let us hope that his work will 
stimulate others, particularly in the Mississippi valley, to undertake the 
editing of similar correspondence, and encourage the family represen- 
tatives, as in this case, to give the task substantial support. 

Political leaders of provincial Pennsylvania. By Isaac Sharpless, pres- 
ident of Haverford college, 1887-1917. (New York: Macmillan 
company, 1919. 248 p. $2.50) 

In a series of eight brief but carefully executed biographies, Mr. 
Sharpless has given us an excellent account of the early leaders of 
Pennsylvania. The long strife between Penn and the settlers, the 
Quaker ideas on civil and religious liberty, treatment of the Indians, 
penal and hospital systems, and party politics of provincial Pennsyl- 
vania are clearly set forth in these biographies. To the general reader 
these sketches are interesting on account of the prominence and per- 
sonality of the men discussed ; while for the student of history, they help 
explain many obscure incidents in Pennsylvania politics. 

Of the eight men described — William Penn, Thomas Lloyd, David 
Lloyd, James Logan, John Kinsey, Isaac Norris, James Pemberton, and 
Thomas Dickinson — the first four belong to the early period (1682-1726) ; 
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two — Kinsey and Pemberton — to the years of Quaker preeminence (1726- 
1756) ; and two — Norris and Dickinson — to the closing years of Quaker 
strife (1756-1774). 

Mr. Sharpless doubts the sincerity of the Quakers in their demand for 
greater political and civil rights and calls David Lloyd's strife with Penn 
and his agent Logan "largely a politician's strife." Yet it is evident 
that Penn "started with unbounded intentions of radical civil liberty." 
As late as 1700 he declared, "If in the constitutions by charter there 
be anything that jars alter it." 

If any criticism can be made on this excellent portrayal of political 
strife in provincial Pennsylvania, it is that of briefness — especially in 
the sketch of John Dickinson. The influence of Dickinson was undoubt- 
edly strong in the pre-revolutionary era ; and it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Sharpless, now deceased, did not analyze more carefully the signifi- 
cance and effect of the "Parmer's letters." 

Ebginald C. McGrane 

The Indiana centennial, 1916. A record of the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of Indiana 's admission to statehood. Edited 
by Harlow Lindley, secretary of the Indiana historical commission. 
(Indianapolis: The Indiana historical commission, 1919. 441 p.) 

The outstanding feature of the centennial activities of the Indiana his- 
torical commission was the emphasis laid upon celebrations by the coun- 
ties, and the results as outlined in the report of the secretary amply 
justify the policy of the commission. The book is organized in four 
parts. Part one — a four-page discussion of the beginnings of the state 
— seems rather inadequate as a coordinate division of the volume. 

The general activities of the commission are described in part two, 
which covers such topics as the organization and scope of the commis- 
sion, a campaign of centennial education, work in schools and clubs, 
pageantry, permanent memorials, state parks as a centennial memorial, 
Indiana centennial medal, and historical publications. 

The most valuable part of the book is found in part three, which oc- 
cupies more than one-half the space in the volume and consists of an 
account of the celebrations in each county of the state, as well as a re- 
port of the state celebration, the Indiana pageant, and the meeting of 
the Ohio valley historical association, all of which took place at In- 
dianapolis in October, 1916. Included in the proceedings of the latter 
organization are the presidential address of Harlow Lindley of Earlham 
college and a paper on "A Hoosier domesday" by Frederick L. Paxson 
of the University of "Wisconsin. 

The story of the local celebrations told county by county is an inval- 



